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ABSTFACT 



Th<; New Jersey College Basic 
was administered to «*2, 980 freshnen entering 



Skills Placement Test 
New Jersey colleges and 
universities and four independent colleges xn the fall of 1978 in 
order to assess students' specific strengths and weaknesses in 
readinq. writing, and mathematics for placement in appropriate 
firsi-?ear courses. Based on test results, the felXowxng conclusions 
were reached: (1) a substantial proportion of entering freshnen were 
not adequately prepared in the basic subjec ts tc sue ceed in 
college-level work; (2) the problem of basic skills defic^ucie. wa_ 
present at all two-year and four-year colleges; and (3) of the 
slltllts tasted, the majority had studied high school English and 
mathematics for at least three years. Although scae colleges did not 
test all entering freshmen, especially part-time students, the 
au*no?s teUeve ?hat if -ore s+udents had been tested the proportion 
showing a need for remediation would have been even higher. (Test 
score results are appended). (MH) 
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SUMMARY 



In this report, the Basic Skills Council presents the results of the 
New Jersey College Basic Skills Placement Test which was administered to 42,984 
freshmen entering New Jersey public colleqes and universities and four 
independent colleges in the fall of 1978. The data contained in this report 
support the followinq conclusions: 

1. A substantial proportion of the students enterina colleqes 
in New Jersey are not adequately prepared in the basic 
skills of readinq, writing, and mathematics and are thereby 
hindered from doing colleqe-level work in a broad variety 
of disciplines. 

2. The problem of basic skills deficiencies is present at all 
colleges, both two-year and four-year. No colleqe escapes 
the need to provide remedial/developmental instruction in 
reading, writing, ind mathematics. 

3. Of the students tested, the great majority received three 
or more years of instruction in English and mathematics in 
high school, and 76% graduated from high school in the last 
two years. Apparently, the level of proficiency required to 
complete these hinh school courses successfully is considerably 
lower than the proficiency expected of entering college freshmen. 

—93% of the students tested studied Enqlish for 
three or more years in high school; 

—71% studied mathematics for three or more 
years in high school; 

-—92% consider themselves averaqe or above in 
written expression ability; 

—84% consider themselves average or above in 
mathematical ability; 



and yet, 

—39% of the students tested achieved scores that 
Plicate deficiencies in reading; 

—43% achieved scores that indicate deficiencies 
in writing; 

—45% achieved scores that indicate deficiencies 
in arithmetic; 

—57% achieved scores that indicate deficiencies 
in elementary algebr i. 
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The data presented here are incomplete in that some colleges did not 
test all their entering freshmen, particularly their enterinq part-time freshmen. 
There is reason to believe that if more students were tested the proportion 
identified as needing some kind of remediation would be even higher. 

The Council believes that a careful study of the data leads to the 
inescapable conclusion that thousands of students are graduating from hiah 
school and enrolling in college only to find that they do not possess the 
basic skills required for success in college, skills that in many instances 
they were led to believe they had. 

This progress report summarizes the results of the testing of students 
entering colleges in the fall of 1978. At a later date, the Council wi 1 
submU a repor? on the placement of students the extent o^the remedial/ 
developmental effort that is required of New Jersey colleqes a" d ^e Council s 
recommendations on what can be done to improve the remedial /developmental efforts 
at New Jersey institutions of higher education. 
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INTRODUCTION 



It has been scarcely twenty months since the New Jersey lasic Skills 
Council was created by the Board of Higher Education and thirteen "lonthf -e 
the Board approved the testing program recommended by the Council, in tn*t 
period of time a statewide testing proqram in reading, writinq, and mathematics 
was constructed and the test was administered to 42,984 freshmen 
who entered college this past fall. The results are not encouraging. 

In presenting this report, the Council is f ul f 1 11 1 na 1 ts mandated 
responsibility to lay before the Board and the peoDle of New Jersey the facts 
etortthe basic skills preparation of students entering c ?ll e n ^ s r J n t .^ s th ^ a ^ ' e 
We do so in the conviction that unambiguous, objective evidence rather than vague 
filings or personal impressions should stimulate corrective action, not only 
on the part of schools and colleges, teachers and professors, but also on the 
part of parents and students. 

There are some who would argue that a statewide testi no program is 
unnecessary, that we all know that underpreparation in basic skills is a 
problem and that testinn is a waste of res ource, since it does not so v the 
problem Ironically, some of these are the same K.^viduals who only a orieT 
Kile ago were assuring the world that students are com..,, to college better 
educated than ever before, and that corrective action would not only be 
unnecessary but also detrimental to educational proqress. 

Much of the controversy surrounding the notion of basic skills testing 
stems from the absence of a common understanding of what 1s meant by the term 
»llTir skills " Som- tests and testing programs use a similar title to scribe 
"life ski s**or "Will skills" - a grouo of practical proficiencies considered 
essentia to surviva in contemporary society (e.g. reading a bus schedule 
balanc ng a check book, filling out an insurance form) Others are [ Essentially 
Intelliqence tests or aptitude tests which may possess a general P red1 ct1ve 
vSlldUy bit do not attempt to measure ability to perform certain specif c Jls. 
From the outset, the Council has stated that Us use of the tern, bas c sk 1 Is 
refers to those skills of thought and comnuni cation without which an Individual 
Cannot Jake advantage of the opportunities offered by a college education. In 
a report to the Board dated October 31, 1977 we said: 

By 'basic skills' the Council means the tools of intellectual 
discourse used in common by participating members of all academic 
communities. These tools are the language of words and the 
language of mathematics. Students need these tools *o extract 
Information, to exercise and develop the critical faculties of 
the mind, and to express thounhts clearly and coherently Without 
them Sarning 1s impaired, communication is imorecise, understanding 
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is impossible. A test of 'basic skills,' therefore, is a 
lest to determine whether an individual has developed the 
practical working skills of verbal and mathematical l^eracy 
needed to take advantage of the learning opportunities tha. 
colleges provide. 

To define 'basic skills' in this way is J 0 * J 0 denvthe 
validity of other modes of communication -- within the artist c 
r m or discourse, for instance, the languages of music, motion, 
imaqe, color, light, texture express a universe of perceptions, 
Slings, and emotions which cannot be ^pressed adequately by 
words and numbers and logic alone. .Nor s the Council s 
definition of the 'basic skills' inimical to the value or 
diversify We are, to the contrary, exceedingly sens tive to 
the differences between colleges: differences 1n their students, 
differences in their curricula and pedagogical Philosophies, 
d Terences in their missions. But in one respect a leges 
are identical: their ultimate purpose Js to foster earning. 
The Council asserts unequivocally that the bas 1c sk 111 s ot 
reading, writing, and mathematics are a P^"!* 1 ^*?. 1 ^" 1 " 9 
at the college level. If the possession of these skills is 
•standardization,' we believe that standardization In this 
sense is good. 

3S^SStlS! , ^l^H°th- to benefit fro m tha Intellectual 
stimulation that college offers. 

1 J?V U !S B 5in2^ the£ ik1 s wUh the brush of reactionary tradltlona 1sm. 

2 HI? « S'SeSTeeSJlS - «" «" ^ 

0? our society and of the individuals who comprise it. 
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Furthermore, we believe that the testing program, far from being a waste 
of nrecious Resources, can contribute substantially to students' Potential for 
su^ess ?S college We know of no better way to help students succeed than to 
hp£5n hw idant fvinq those who need special assistance and placing them 1n 
^?,rcpc insistent with ttelr skills, often remedial /developmental programs 
IZ fleam des?5neJ 'to im^ove their skills in reading, writino, or mathematics, 
Wp know that many New Jersey colleges have successfully used the results of the 
XL Je?sev Collie Basic Skills Placement Test to place students in appropriate 
coursed We believe that this testing program is an essential ingr ed ent of 
New Joey's cy of open access to our system of higher education if that 
policy is to Resent a real opportunity for self- improvement and "Pjard 
mob t ra?her than a revolving door to repeated fa lures or a continuation 
o? the cruel hoax perpetrated by the practice of social promot on Colleges 
cln and should continue to admit a broad range of students while at the same 
time maintaining appropriate academic standards. 

Finally the Council wishes to emphasize its conviction that remedial 
instruc&nin basl? si Us, however important and necessary under present 
c rrclmstan«s? should not forever remain a major responsibility of colleges 
»nH ,.Mvpr<;i-Mes We believe that basic skills are best learned at an ear iy 
aot we have faith in the ability and creativity of most teachers; we think 
?hai ?hey«n and will do the job once the community makes 1t clear that the 
job needs doing. 
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PURPOSES OF THE TEST 



It is important to understand what the New Jersey College Basic Skills 
Placement Test (NJCBSPT) is designed to do, and what it will not do. The test was 
designed to answer the question whether students have developed those 
fundamental skills which they will need in order to participate effectively 
in a collegiate program. The test provides information on students specific 
strengths and weaknesses in the basic skills of reading, writing, and 
mathematics. This information assists colleges in placinq students in 
appropriate first-year courses; at the same time it assists the CO leges In 
designing remedial programs carefully tailored to the needs of their students. 
The test results also provide colleges and hiqh schools with the data 
needed to begin to build programs of articulation whereby they can work 
together more effectively to strengthen the entire educational system. 

The test is not an admissions test; it is not used in making admissions 
decisions IndeeoTby resolution of the Board of Higher Education, the test 
can be administered only after students have been admitted to the college of 
their choice. Nor is the test an aptitude test, an intelligence test, or 
a predictor of success in college. The test is an assessment of skills 
proficiencies; the results should be used only for the purposes of counseling, 
placement, and curriculum development. 

The NJCBSPT is unlike most other standardized tests. Because 1t 1s Intended 
to indicate whether a student can enter college classes wi i n0 ^ c * s ^^ p h ;^! cap 
in reading, writing, or mathematics, the test is designed to discriminate best 
It the lower end of the score ranqe. Moreover, it was constructed at a difficulty 
level judgeS by experienced New Jersey faculty members and Jesting experts to be 
aooroDriate for the purpose of Identifying students who probably need remedial/ 
SKmeSai °ass?stance. The test does not attempt to rank students .with good 
to excellent skills proficiencies, but merely identifies them as a group 
separate from students with weak to poor skills proficiencies. 
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DES CRIPTION OF THE NEW JERSEY COLLEGE 
BASI C SKILLS PLACEMENT TEST 



Reading and Writing Test 

The reading and writing test is an adaptation of a new test, most of 
which was originally developed for use in the California State University 
and College System. In cooperation with the College Entrance Examination 
Board, the Council modified the test to meet the particular needs of the 
New Jersey testing program. Durinq December of 1977, over 10,000 copies or 
the reading and writinq test were pilot tested at sixteen New Jersey two- 
and four-year colleges. The results were carefully analyzed by the Council 
itself, by the Council's Readinq and Writing Advisory Committee, by its 
Test and Measurement Advisory Committee, and by the professional staff of 
the Educational Testing Service. As a result of this careful review, weak, 
misleading, or inappropriate items were deleted. The final version of the 
test used in the statewide testing program is one that, in the judgement of all 
who worked on its development, assises the proficiencies of entering college 
freshmen in the basic skills of reading and writing, and can help to determine 
whether they will profit from placement in courses designed to strengthen 
these skills. 

The readinq and writinq test comprises three multiple-choice sections 
and a student-written essay on an assigned topic. The first multiple-choice 
section contains forty items consisting of a series of short readinn passages 
on which test questions are based. In addition to providing a scaled score 
for Reading Comprehension, this section also provides descriptive-cluster 
scores on the student's ability to understand main ideas, comprehend direct 
statements, and draw inferences. (Descriptive-clusters are groups of questions 
within each section designed to measure a particular aspect of the skill the 
whole section measures. Descriptive-cluster scores are reported as raw .cores, 
i e. the number right.) The second multiple-choice section consists of 
thirty-five items which measure a student's ability to write sentences that 
meet the requirements of standard written English and conform to the traditional 
conception of what a written sentence is. In addition to a scaled score tor 
Sentence Structure, this section also provides descriptive-cluster scores on 
the student's ability to use complete sentences, use coordination and subordina- 
tion appropriately, and place modifiers appropriately. The final multiple-choice 
section on reading and writing consists of fifty items which are designed to 
measure the student's ability to see relationships between words, between 
sentences, and between ideas. This ability is required of both the good reader 
and the good writer. In addition to providing a scaled score on Logical 
Relationships, this section also provides descriptive-cluster scores on the 
student's ability to categorize ideas, use appropriate connectives, make 
analoqies, and recoqnize principles of organization. The Essay section of 
the test asks the student to write a twenty-minute essay on an ass gned topic 
which the student has not seen previously. The essay is scored holistically, 
each essav is read by at least two different readers. The score reported as the 
Essay "ore is Traw^core that is derived by addinq the two readers' scores 
together. 
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The Mathematics Test 

The mathematics test is a new test developed by the Council I in ^operation 
with the College Entrance Examination Board. During December, !^7, Items 
for possible inclusion were pre-tested at two- and four-year col eges across 
the State. The results were carefully analyzed by the Council , its Mathematics 
Advisory Committee, its Test and Measurement Advisory Committee, «* 
professional staff of the Educational Testing Service. As a result of this 
review a ?est was instructed and used in the statewide testing program 
In the'jud^men? of those who developed it, this test is we 1 designed to 
J«ess the level of proficiency in basic computational skills and elementary 
gebra of stents entering college, and will clearly ^entify students who 
would need assistance if called upon to use the basic skills and concepts 
o? computation and elementary algebra. The test ^°Vl^t^le^ 
mathematical skills more advanced than the fundamentals of elementary aigeora. 

The mathematics portion of the test consists of a thirty item section 
of the student's responses to particular items as well as total scores. 
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RESULTS OF THE T ESTING PROGRAM 
Mav 1, 1978-September 28, 1978 



^file of Students Teste d 

„ For the first semester of the academic year 1978-79. 42,984 entering 
f *w! ?l IZe tested at all the public two-year colleges, all the state 
Ashmen were testea at aii r" ^ am-n*-. n„i wpr«Ht w . and the New 




-NT f 6 HH inthe statewide iota s but are not reported as a separate 
s 4o? C The students tes^d i^lude'both those who were regularly admitted 
a Vthose who were admitted through special admission proqrams. 

Of the students tested: 

—86% indicated they would enroll as full-time studeuts; 

14* indicated they would enroll as part-time students; 

—67% graduated from high school in 1978; 
—28% graduated from high school before 1978; 

3% did not graduate from high school; 
—93% studied Enqlish for three or more years in high school ; 
... m studied mathematics for three or more years in high school; 

fi * considered themselves below average in written expression 
ability in comparison with others in their age group; 

_._44% considered themselves average in written expression; 

_._48% considered themselves above average in written expression; 

_14% considered themselves below average in mathematical ability 
1n comparison with others 1n their age group; 

___45% considered themselves average in mathematical ability; 

—39% considered themselves above average in mathematical 
ability. 

Appendix C summarizes the profile data aggregated both by college sector 
statewide. 



Summary of the Data 

Except for the Essay score, which is reported as the sum of the readers' scores, 
all scores on the NJCBSPT are reported as scaled scores The score scale 
runs from 35 to 95, with a mean of 65 and a standard deviation of 10. . The 
Council chose this particular scale because its numerical range is different from 
that used for reporting scores on any other test. Reporting the test 
results as scaled scores ensures that the scores will be comparable from year 
to year. Thus, the way in which test results are reported. will not vary each year 
because of the form of the test, or because of the composition of the qrouo 
of students tested each year- The Board and the Council will have comparable 
baseline data for each year of testing. A more detailed discussion of the 
NJCBSPT scale is contained in Appendix A. 

The table on page 9 presents the test data for each sector of the 
higher education system and a statewide summary covering all students tested. 
When examining the results, it must be remembered that the sectors have 
widely varying academic missions and that individual h «^«««nt 
standards for admission. Thus the test results should, and do, reveal 
differences among sectors. 

These data are summaries based upon the performance of all students 
in each sector who took the test. As such they indicate nothing about 
specif ic strengths and weaknesses of individual students within a sector. 
However! Appendices E-BB, which give the distribution of scores on each 
sectio^ of the test, do indicate certain distinctions among the sectors. 
Students entering NJIT achieved the highest mean scores 1n computation and 
elementary algebra, while students entering Rutgers University achieved the 
h n I«I Im! Jrnr! in the verbal sections of the test. However, as Appendices 
E t lustra e! b ta ^alnumbers of individual students in both institutions 
achieved scores below the statewide mean in these areas. Students entering 
the state colleges achieved the next highest mean scores on the verbal and 
m themat?cal sections of the test. Although the students f entering the 
community colleges achieved mean scores well below the statewide means, 
iHhould be noted that substantial numbers of individual students entering 
these colleges achieved scores above the statewide mean. 

Institutional Interpretation of Test Scores 

In order to understand better what the test results mean, perhaps 1t 
would be useful to know how some colleges have been using the test 
results to place students in remedial /developmental courses. The scores 
SlMdewSther students are placed into r^™™^]™" 
(often called cut-off scores) can only be chosen to^g^*£ } f!g 

SlS-lS Xo'oSc standards 
w ? students are expected to achieve. Therefore the scores usee to place 
students in remedial /developmental courses will differ among colleges. 
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Two-Year State Rutoers 

Colleqes Colleges NJ IT University State 





Mean 
Raw 

til AAA 

score 


Heart 
Scaled 

P A AMA 

score 


Mean 
Raw 

C « AM A 

jcore 


Mean 
Scaled 

C A A A 

jCOFt 


Mean 
Raw 

jCUTc 


Mean 
Scaled 


Mean 
Raw 


Mean 
Scaled 

JVUI c 


Mean 
Raw 

J VU 1 C 


Mean 
Scaled 

Score 


Reading Comprehension 
[40 items) 


29 


62 


31 


66 


34 


69 


34 


70 


31 


65 


Sentence Structure 

fir j x . — _ \ 

(35 Items) 


23 


61 


26 


66 


27 


69 


28 


70 


25 


64 


Logical Relationships 
(50 items) 


37 


62 


40 


66 


42 


69 


43 


70 


39 


65 


Essay 

/A 0\ 

(0-8) 


4.8 


4.8 


5.3 


5.3 


5.3 


5.3 


5.7 


5.7 


5.1 


5.1 


Composition 

i a i if* a i \ 

(Scaled Score Only) 




61 




66 




68 




71 




64 


Total English 

pea icq jture 1 n iy / 




61 




66 




69 




71 




64 


Computation 

(30 items) 


19 


60 


22 


66 


27 


74 


25 


71 


21 


64 


Elementary Algebra 

(30 items) 


11 


61 


15 


67 


24 


79 


20 


74 


14 


65 



(N=23,390) (N*10,840) (H90) (N»7,322) (N-42,984) 
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For example, a two-year college that tested over 1,700 students determined 
that students who achieved a scaled score below 63 1n Composition 
would be placed 1n remedial writing courses. Those who scored 
below a scaled score of 65 (30 or fewer correct answers) 1n Reading Comprehension 
were placed 1n remedial readlnq, and those scoring below a scaled score oi 54 
(15 or fewer correct answers) 1n Computation were placed 1n a remedial mathematics 
course, as were students scoring below a scaled score of 64 (12 or fewer correct 
answers) on the Elementary Algebra section. At this particular 
college, 5255 of the students tested were placed 1n remedial writing, 43» in 
remedial reading, and 78% 1n remedial mathematics. 

A four-year college that tested over 1,300 students determined that students 
who received a score of four or below on the essay would be placed 1n remedial 
writing, while those who failed to answer correctly <;t least 100 of the 125 
Items 1n the three multiple-choice sections coverlnq .leading Comprehension, 
Sentence Structure, and Loqical Relationships would be placed 1n remedial 
reading. Those who failed to answer correctly at least forty-two of the sixty 
Items on the two mathematics sections would be placed 1n remedial mathematics. At 
this college, 38% o. the students tested were placed in remedial writing, 32* 
in remedial reading, and 4C« 1n remedial mathematics. 

Another four-year college tested over 1,000 students and determined that 
students who received a score cT five or below on the essay and had a raw score 
of 40 or below on Lnalcal Relationships would be placed 1n remedial writing. 
Those who receive! a score of four or below on the essay and had a raw score 
of seventy-three or less on the combined Reading Comprehension and Logical 
Relationships sections of the test would be placed 1n remedial reading. Those 
who achieved a raw score less than twenty-one on Computation, or a raw score 
less than twenty- two on Confutation and less than nine on Elementary J^o™ 
would be placed in remedial mathematics. This college placed 32% of the students 
tested 1n remedial wrltlnq, 33% in remedial readinq, and 34% 1n remedial 
mathematics. 

Another two-year colleqe that tested over 2,500 students determined that 
students who achieved a raw score below twenty on Sentence Structure or a raw 
score of thirty-four or below on Logical Relationships would be placed in 
remedial wrltlnq. Those whose raw score was twenty-seven or less on Reading 
Comprehension would be placed in remedial reading Those students whose raw 
score was seventeen or less on Computation were placed 1n remedial mathematics. 
This college does not require mandatory placement for a 1 qebra -. therefore , no 
cut-off scores for this portion of the test were determined. At this co leqe 
32% of the students tested were placed 1n remedial writinq, 29% 1n remedial 
reading, and 40% 1n remedial mathematics. 
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INTERPRETING THE RESULTS OF THE TESTING PROGRAM 



Based upon its understanding of the content and difficulty level of the test, 
the Council offers the following general propositions to assist in understanding 
the test data presented in this report. 

Reading and Writing Test 

Students whose general test scores (Composition and Total J™ 
above a scaled score of 65 probably possess an adeguate grasp of those basic 
verbal sMlls necessary for success in regular first-year college- level courses. 
Those students who achieve general test scores below a scaled score o. 65 may 
be deficient in one or more areas of verbal skills. For these students, the 
sDecific test scores in Reading Comprehension, Sentence Structure, and Logical 
Relationships may reveal the area and extent of the deficiency. Scaled scores 
talow 65 in one or more of these areas indicate the verbal ski Is which probably 
should be strengthened before undertaking regular college level work, r-or 
example sLdents who achieve a scaled score below 65 (fewer t an 25 questions 
correct out of 35) on the Sentence Structure section of the test probably need 
special assistance in learning to develop sentences, while students who score 
below a scaled score of 65 (fewer than 39 questions correct out of SO) on the 
fogi^al Relationships section of the test probably need special ass stance In 
arranging ideas logically in *heir writing and in ornamzing those ideas Into 
unified paragraphs. 

Mathematics Test 

Students whose Computation score falls below a scaled score of 65 (21 
questions correct out of 30) probably need remediation in ar ithmetic. A 
scaled score of 65 or below (14 or fewer guestions correct) on the Elementary 
Algebra section of the test indicates that a student Probably lacks a fundamental 
grasp of elementary algebra. A scaled score between 66 and 80 (15 to 24 
ouestions correct) seems to indicate that a student has some knowledge of 
Senary alglbra lit still might benefit from special assistance In this area. 
A scaled score of 81 or above (25 or more auctions correct) seems to indicate 
thrt a student possesses an adequate qrasp of the fundamental principles of 
elementary algebra. 

Need for Remediation 

These generalizations about the scores, along with the placement procedures 
used bylomi colleges and discussed above, are intended to help the Board to 
intSrore^e meaning of the aggregated test results. As the graphs and tables 
n AoSices E-BB of this report show, there is a significant need for remediation 
amoSglntering college freshmen, whether we apply the standards actually used by 
c^llges, or whether we apply the general interpretation outlined above. 
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The frequency distribution tables in Aposndices E-L reveal the number of 

as a cut-oTT score, in mutiny a«- «•■«= etudents or 42% scored 

we find that of 42,984 students tested, a total of 17,897 st " ae "" wp find 

below a scaled score of 65. Using the Composition score as a c ™% ^*' d ? nq f1nd 
*h.» ift students or 43% scored below a scaled score of 65. On the " eaQ \ n l 
25,25i- t 2JtS.riW6« students or 

°" " e S f en 6rwn1cS r iS5?c e ate e sn St't « fecial "assise' In leamln, 
nowlo wr1 e ! 2t nc i? 0? 2. 42, IVstudents who completed the C-iputat on 
section! *1S4 or 45* scored below a scaled score of 65 And of * » 

4° 47 Slo ot atUt "he £lemen«ry Algebra section. These P"* 3 " 1 ' 
could also benefit from some kind of special assistance in mathematics. 

a™«hiv n enimarizes the need for remediation and assumes a cut-off score 
NJCBSPT. 
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HIGH SCHOOL SCORE REPORTS 



As required by the Board of Higher Education resolution of October 21, 1977, 
the Council will aggregate scores op the NJCBSPT according to each high school 
from which twenty-five or more graduates took the test. Once these data have 
been aggregated and formated, they will be reported. 

The Council understands that there is considerable concern on the part of 
the education com* fly about how these data will be presented and how they will 
be used. The Council shares this concern, for we too intend that these data 
be used constructively for the benefit of students and that they not be misused 
for other purposes. The Council strongly urges that the data be presented to 
appropriate school officials and local school boards. We believe that the 
information provided by these data can be extraordinarily useful to schools In 
examininq their curricula, and in a variety of other wavs to strengthen their 
students' proficiencies in basic skills. These data can also Provide the bisls 
for articulation between the high schools and the colleges so that they may begin 
cooperative efforts to address earlier the instructional needs of students, ma 
we recommend that such articulation efforts be undertaken expeditiously. We 
hope that the Department of Higher Education and the Department of Education will 
come to an agreement on how these data can best be used so that all components 
of the State's education system can work together effectively. 



t 
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CONCERNS OF THE COUNCIL 



As noted earlier in this report, 42,984 students were tested as part of 
♦h* R^ir Skills Assessment Proqram. While this 1s a significant number of 
2 de It "a is snortof the'enrollment of first-time freshmen entering 
New Jersey public colleges for the 1978-79 academic year. Some colleges 
failed to test significant numbers of first-time freshmen, despite 
reminders from the Council of their responsibility to do so pursuant to he 
Board of Higher Education resolutions of March 18, 1977 and October 21, I*//. 

Appendix CC lists the number of freshmen admitted by each college in 
the fall of 1977. Final enrollment figures for 1978 are not yet available, 
however we have been informed that these fiaures will show few substantial 
chJnges'in fan enrollments between 1977 and 1978. Hence the comparison 
between the number of freshmen admitted in 1977 and the number of students 
tested 1n 1978 appears to be an adequate indicator of which colleges are 
fulfil ling the Board's mandate to test all entering freshmen and which are 
not. 

A particular problem which has come to light U Jhe Incomplete testing of 
part-time students. Of the total number of students te ted, only 13* 
W**t timp students vet 45% of the freshman enrollment at all colleges consist* 

ar ElMln^ Jess than 30% of the part-time ; freshmar ; students enttrteq 
the two-year colleges were tested, and less than 20r. of the Part-time J r "™«n 
students entering the sMte colleges were tested (see Appendix DD). While the 

i ^ 

° d o rSt e r 0 1C reU basic skills de "cjencles The Count It most 
concerned that large numbers of part-time students are not being tested, wnich 
mE^ tSt thev are being denied the opportunity to !dent1fy and correct basic 
Sins deficiencies. The colleges must begin to meet the needs of part-time 
students who intend to pursue a regular academic program. 

Finaiiv the Council wist.es to encourage more of the Independent col legal 
to JrlTc Volte in tta testing program. By participating in the program, many 

opportunity is being overlooked by these instTtutions. 
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APPENDICES 



A NJC3SPT Score Scale 

B Some Testing Terms 

C Summary of Student Background Information 

D Number of Students Not Achievinq A Scaled Score of 65 

E Frequency of Scaled Score Intervals for Reading Comprehension 

F Frequency of Scaled Score Intervals for Sentence Structure 

G Frequency of Scaled Score Intervals for Logical Relationships 

H Fre*" <-ncy of Essay Scores 

I Frequency of Scaled Score Intervals for Composition 

J Frequency of Scaled Score Intervals for Total English 

K Frequency of Scaled Score Intervals for Computation 
L Frequency of Scaled Score Intervals for Elementary Alqebra 
M Percentane of Scaled Score Intervals by Sector for Reading Comprehension 
N Percentage of Scaled Score Intervals by Sector for Sentence Structure 
0 Percentage of Scaled Score Intervals by Sector for Logical Relationships 
p Percentage of Raw Score Intervals by Sector for the Essfty 
Q Percentage of Scaled Score Intervals by Sector for Composition 
R Percentage of Scaled Score Intervals by Sector for Total English 
S Percentage of Scaled Score Intervals by Sector for Computation 
T Percentage of Scaled Score Intervals by Sector for Elementary Algebra 
Cumulative Percentage of Scaled Score Intervals by Sector for Reading 
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V Cumulative Percentage of Scaled Score intervals by Sector for Sentence 
Structure 

W Cumulative Percentage of Scaled Score Intervals by Sector for Logical 
Relationships 

X Cumulative Percentage of Raw Score Intervals by Sector for the Essay 

Y Cumulative Percentage of Scaled Score Intervals by Sector for 
Composition 

Z Cumulative Percentage of Scaled Score Intervals by Sector for Total English 

AA Cumulative Percentage of Scaled Score Intervals by Sector for Computation 

BB Cumulative Percentage of Scaled Score Intervals by Sector for Elementary Alqtbn 

CC Number of Students Admitted for Fall, 1977 and Number of Students 
Tested for Fall , 1978 

DD Percentage of Students Tested in All Sectors 
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New Jersey College Basic Skills Placement Test Score Scale 



Scores on the NJCBSPT are reported on a scale which runs from 35 to 95, 
with a mean of 65 and a standard deviation of 10. This is a unique scale chosen 
by the Council because it is not used for reporting the scores on any^ other test. 
The Council chose to report the test scores as scaled scores for three reasons 
First since different sections of the test have different " umbers °f question s, 
«aled scores allow a comparison of how a student performed on each section of 
the ?est "r example! without scaled scores we would have difficulty understanding 
whither 25 of 35 quest ons correct on one section of the test is comparable to 
answering 39 of 50 questions correct on another section. Second scaled scores 

ow The reportingV scores that otherwise could not be reported For example, 
the scaled scores for three sections of the test can be combined to Produce 
a scaled score that gives a measure of a student s ability in a broad ski lis 
area This procedure is used in reporting a scaled score for Composition on 
the NJCBSPT By combininq the scaled scores for the Sentence Structure and 
Sgical Relationships sections with the readers' scores on the Essay section of 
the test as ngle scaled score which reflects the student's total performance 
™ all £hree of these sections can be reported. Such a score measures a student's 
abi ly 5n com5osit?on better than any of the individual scores bj ^themselves. 
The same is true with respect to the Total English score which permits us to 
Smpare a stuaent's performance on the entire verbal test with his or her 
performance on those sections of the test which cover more s P ec J f ^J k "l^ areas - 
Such information should prove useful in determining whether a student needs 
remed al/Se oJmenJa assistance. Third, scaled scores will allow the Board 
of Hiaher Education, the Council and the colleges to compare the results or the 
test from year to year without scaled scores such a comparison becomes Impossible. 

When usino scoring scales, it might be useful to think of them as something 
like alSe^ter All thermometers measure heat Howeve , r some peters 
, rp Hpcianed to measure temperatures as low as -460 F while others measure 
t.emperaiur1s only^s low as -60'F. Then, too, there are thermometers which 
mZure on the centigrade scale and those which measure on the fahrenhelt scale. 
fad Semometer Is designed to measure heat and provide reasonably accurate 
measuSrSver a certain range. Each thermometer thus measures appropriately 
for its purpose but along a different range on the temperature scale. 

This analogy is useful when examining scaled scores, especial^ the scores 
+L1 niprspt The score scale used to report the results of the NJCBSPT 1s 
d'esig ed tS y lid information along a limited range. Since the test is designed 
to Serminewhether a student might benefit from fecial assistance before 
enrol lino in reqular college-level courses, the score scale provides the most 
u e? m1asurem g ent along tne lower range where the most accurate -easuremen 
is needed to assess the extent of a student's skills deficiencies if they exist. 
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ElESWEi " 1 *• MSsnirSSUl » -»™ accurately 

a?ong tteW Ta'ge of the scale, it will not produce such a curve. 

Compare the theoretical normal distribution In Figure 1 with the NJCBSPT 

rorfaJ^lfri^eirl 6 at er j 5 j 'ft 

~t In the scoreTanges where measurement is most needed, as defined by the 

purposes of the test. 

Tt is important to remember one of the oddities of measurement In 
it is important tu cmcm c Roran<:P thp test is desinned to 

interpreting the scores on the NJCBSPT. Because thetts is 

property of this scoring procedure and i known as the i « "ing ^ 

While the reading, writing, and computation •f*}« t °J 1 £ B *g Algebra 
relatively easy test of elementary algebra Figure 3 gives tne 

section of the test and tneir scores a ™ results, the curve in 

in Figure 3. If these students were included in the test results, 
Figure 3 would extend more to the left. 
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When examining Fiqures 2-3, and all results of the NJCBSPT, 1t is 
important not to confuse the term mean with the term median The median 
scaled score is the one above which half the scores He and below which 
the other half lie The mean scaled score of a qroup is not necessarily 
SS Sid-Joint of that scale. Thus, the mid-point of the scoring scale does 
lot Imply that half of the students taking the test scored above that score 
and half below. 

The reliability index used for the NJCBSPT is one of inter c ons1stency, 
or the extent to which the items on the test are purine, the same abilities. 
The most common estimate of internal consistency reliability s the Kuder- 
R chardson Formula 20 (KR-20), which is beino used ror a ess ng t he pliability 
of the NJCBSPT. The following reliabilities and mean r-bi serials have been 
computed for the NJCBSPT. 



Section of the Test 



Reliability 



Mean r-bi serial 



Reading Comprehension 
Sentence Structure 
Logical Relationships 
Essay 

Computation 
Elementary Algebra 



.897 

.870 

.908 

.79 

.904 

.924 



.56 
.55 
.57 

.64 
.62 
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Figure 2 



Approximate Distribution for these 
NJCBSPT Scores: 

Reading Comprehension 
Sentence Structure 
Logical Relationships 
Composition 
Total English 
Computation 




45 55 65 75 85 



Scaled Scores 
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Figure 3 

Approximate Distribution of 
NJCBSPT Elementary Alqebra Scores 




Scaled Scores 
Z7 
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Some Testing Tenns 



Mean- One indicator of the "central tendency" of a distribution, 

Mean - it is the sum of the scores in a distribution divided by 

the number of scores in the distribution. 

Median- Another indicator of the "central tendency" of a distri- 

Median. «no ^ ^ ^ point . n ^ distributlon above which 

half the scores lie and below which half the scores lie. 

Raw Score: A score which is simply the number of items right on a test. 

r-biserial- A correlation coefficient relatinq performance on a test 

question and performance on the measure used as a criterion, 
such as the total test score. It is an index of discrimination 
measuring the extent to which examinees who score high on the 
malure used as the criterion tend to get the question right 
and those who score low tend to get it wrong. 

Scaled Score- The score on a test when the raw score has been converted 
Scaled Score. ^y^^ Qr position on a standard reference scale. 

DeviSion: Unlike the mean or median, which are indicators of the 

u L.u "central tendency" of a score distribution, the standard 

deviation is an indicator of the "variability" or "dispersion 

of the scores. 

Reliability: The degree to which a test is consistent in its measurements. 
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Full-time students 
Part-time students 

Total number tested 

Graduated from high school 
in 1978 

Graduated fron; high school 
before 1978 

Did not graduate 

Studied English for 
three or more years 

Studied mathematics for 
three or more years 

Consider themselves below average 
in written expression 

Consider themselves average in 
written expression 

Consider themselves above average 
in written expression 

Consider themselves below average 
in mathematical ability 

Consider themselves average in 
mathematical ability 

Consider themselves above average 
^hematical ability 

ERJ.C 



STUDENT BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Two-Year State 
Colleges Colleges 



Rutgers 
NJIT University 



State 
Total 



Number 


% 


Number 


% ! 


Number 


% 


Number 


t 


Number 


* 


18445 


79 


10128 


93 


676 


98 


6799 


93 


36783 


85 


4589 


20 


681 


_|_ 

6 


12 


2 


474 


6 


5761 


13 


23390 




10840 




690 




7322 




42984 




12253 


52 


8959 


83 


647 


94 


6379 


88 


28848 


67 


9359 


40 


1807 


17 


38 


5 


866 


12 


12198 


28 


1255 


5 


35 


.3 


4 


1 


22 


1 


1317 
39921 


3 

93 


20782 


89 


10573 


98 


684 


99 


7154 


98 


14158 


60 


8552 


79 


680 


99 


6744 


93 


30674 


71 


1914 


8 


388 


4 


28 


4 


210 


3 


2593 


6 


11748 


50 


4551 


42 


288 


42 


2236 


31 
66 


19152 
20483 


44 
48 


9162 


39 


5818 


54 


369 


54 


4781 


4282 


18 


1261 


12 
48 


4 

117 


1 

17 


443 
2183 


6 


6155 


14 


11567 


49 


5167 


30 


19400 


45 


6907 


29 


4324 


40 


564 


82 


4602 


64 


16601 


39 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS NOT ACHIEVING 
A SCALED SCORE OF 65 
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TWO-YEAR COLLEGES STATE COLLEGES 



RUTGERS 
UNIVERSITY 



STATE 
TOTAL 



READING 
COMPREHENSION 



SENTENCE 
STRUCTURE 



LOGICAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 



COMPOSITION 



TOTAL 
ENGLISH 



COMPUTATION 



ALGEBRA 

' 3/ 

9 




(N=23,5SO) 



[N=10,840l 



(H»7,3221 
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FREQUENCY OF SCALED SCORE INTERVALS 
READING COMPREHENSION 
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Two-Year Colleges State Colleges 



NJIT 



Rutgers 
University 



State 
Total 



90-95 




66 
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FREQUENCY OF SCALED SCORE INTERVALS 
SENTENCE STRUCTURE 
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Two-Year Colleges State Colleges 



NJIT 



Rutgers 
University 



State 
Total 



90-95 



85-89 



80-84 



75-79 



70-74 



65-69 



60-(v'i 



55-59 



50-54 



45-49 



40-44 



35-39 



Frequency 
0 


Z, 
0 


Frequency 
0 


1 
0 


Frequency 
0 


: 

0 


Frequency 
0 


: 

0 


Frequency 
0 


Z 
0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• 0 


493 


2 


439 


4 


33 


5 


596 


8 


1589 


4 


2554 


11 


2035 


19 


164 


24 


2204 


30 


7090 


16 


3892 


17 

IB 


2675 


25 


186 


27 


2306 


31 


8943 


21 


4108 


2074 


19 


149 


22 


1185 


16 


7660 


18 


2341 


10 


1041 


10 


1 

54 


8 


421 


6 


3926 


9 


3056 


13 


1053 


10 


49 


7 


393 


5 


4645 


11 


2443 


10 


65b 


6 


26 


4 

.... 


236 , 


3 


3417 


8 


1877 


8 


408 


4 


1 1 


L 


1 AT 


9 
L 


2467 


6 


1401 


6 


IV.: 


3 

1 


12 


?. 


66 


1 


1779 


4 

i 


1208 


5 


I!;,'. 


1 

2 


6 

1 


1 


42 


i 


1448 
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FREQUENCY OF SCALED SCORE INTERVALS 
4 LOGICAL RELATIONSHIPS 
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Two-Year Colleges State Colleges 



NJIT 



Rutgers 
University 



State 
Total 
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FREQUENCY OF ESSAY SCORES 



39 



Two-Year 
Colleges 



State 
Colleges 



NJIT 



Rutgers 
University 



State 
Profile 



(NA=91 ) 



(HA=9) 





Frequency 


01 

ii 


r rsijucii ty 


a 


Frpnuencv 




Frequency 


Of 


Frequency 




8 


495 


2 


415 


a 
4 


ii 


•3 
J 


119 


4 


1272 


3 


7 


1652 


7 


1279 


Id 


QC 
o3 


1 L 


1 1 *3Q 

1 1 J3 


16 


4218 


10 


6 


6128 


26 


3580 


33 


au 


V 


1170 


43 

*T J 


1 3365 

1 V w U V 


31 


5 


5511 


24 


1 T A Jl 

2704 






CO 




22 


1 0203 


24 


4 


5746 


25 


o n i f 

2016 


1 0 

i y 




17 

I / 


8fi3 

(JO J 


12 

1 L 


8919 


21 


1 
j 


2027 


Q 


• 507 


5 


33 


c 

\* 


152 


2 


2745 


6 


2 


H99 


7 


n, r> ^ 
4 < 

■ J L i 


j 


13 




60 


1 


2102 


r, 


0 


41 


0 


i 


0 




0 


6 


0 


54 


0 



40 
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FREQUENCY OF SCALED SCORE INTERVALS 
COMPOSITION 



Tvo-Year Collfi&es State Colleges 



NJIT 



Rutgers 
University 



State 
Total 
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OF SCALED SCORE INTERVALS 
TOTAL ENGLISH 
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FREQUENCY OF SCALED SCORE INTERVALS 
COMPUTATION 



32- 



90-95 



85-89 



80-84 



75-79 



70-74 



65-69 



60-64 



55-59 



50-54 



45-49 



40-44 



35-39 



Two-Year Colleges 
« 


State Colleges 


NJI1 




Rutgers 
University 




State 
Total 




Frequency 


I 


Frequency | % 


Frequency 


I 


Frequency 


I 


Frequency 


I 


0 


0 


0 


0 


r 


n 

u 


n 

U 


0 


o 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


u 


n 
u 


n 

U 


o 


o 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


u 


n 
u 


n 

U 


o 


o 


0 


2752 


12 


2261 


21 


41)0 


oy 


-30 07 
JcO/ 


45 


8806 

U w w w 


20 


3649 


16 


2532 


23 


195 


CO 




?fi 


8387 


20 


3447 


15 


1934 


18 


C 0 

58 


Q 

0 


ART 


1 L 


6434 


15 


3145 


13 


1411 


13 


15 


L 


AQft 

7-? 0 


7 


5162 

1 vU 


12 


2866 


12 


1044 


10 


II 


L 


L 70 


i 


4301 


10 


2866 


12 


791 


7 


l 






3 


3971 


9 


2329 


10 


562 


5 


L 


n 

u 


119 


2 


3054 


7 


1575 


7 


233 


2 


1 


0 


57 


1 


1888 


4 


724 


3 


66 


1 

i 

j . ._ 


0 

1 

1 


1 0 

1 

1 


18 

1 


0 


818 


2 
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FREQUENCY OF SCALED SCORE INTERVALS 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 



Two-Year Colleges State Colleges 



NJIT 



Rutgers 
University 



State 
Total 



90-95 
85-89 
80-84 
75-79 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 
1 7 45-49 
40-44 



35-39 



Frequency 


Z 


Frequency 


I 


Frequency 


X 


Frequency 


I 


Frequency 


JL 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


334 


1 


413 


4 


146 


21 


1062 


15 


1976 


5 


945 


4 


1031 


10 


263 


38 


1738 


24 


4016 


9 


1042 


4 


1154 


11 


118 


17 


1127 


15 


3488 


8 


1904 


8 


1743 


16 


105 


15 


1204 


16 


5043 


12 


1918 


8 


1375 


13 


34 


5 


686 


9 


4083 


9 


3776 


16 


1992 


18 


19 


3 


647 


9 


6555 


15 


4177 


18 


1604 


15 


3 


0 


377 


5 


6274 


15 


4172 


18 


1193 


11 


2 


0 


316 


4 


5794 


13 


1337 


6 


176 


2 


0 


0 


74 


1 


1608 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



NJ COLLEGE BASIC SKILLS PLACEMENT TEST 
CUMULATIVE CYCLE 
-READING COMPREHENSION- 



w v 2^YEAR 
m 4-YEAR 
RUTGERS 

NJIT 



3^0-4 4 l45-4^0-5te-5Sl60-64 l 65-6Sl70-7'l75-7^0-8^ 



SCORE INTERVALS 



50 



-35 
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NJ COLLEGE BASIC SKILLS PLACEMENT TEST 
CUMULATIVE CYCLE 
-SENTENCE STRUCTURE- 



51 




*** 2-YEAR 

_ 4-YEAR 
w RUTGERS 
NJIT 



52 



SCORE INTERVALS 



o 
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Appendi x 0 



80 n 



70 - 



60 - 



50 - 



40 - 



i 

E 

s 30 - 



20 - 



10 - 



0 



NJ COLLEGE BASIC SKILLS PLACEMENT TEST 
CUMULATIVE CYCLE 
-LOGICAL RELATIONSHIPS- 



*** 2-YEAR 
*** 4-YEAR 
114 RUTGERS 
&ee NJIT 




3 5 _3^40-44l 4 5-4^0-54 l 55-5d60-64 l 65-6d70-74 l 75-7d80-84 l 



SCORE INTERVALS 
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NJ COLLEGE BASI, SKILLS PLACEMENT TEST 
CUMULATIVE CYCLE 
-ESSAY- 




SCORE INTERVALS 



Appendix |) 
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NJ COLLEGE BASIC SKILLS PLACEMENT TEST 
CUMULATIVE CYCLE 
-COMPOSITION- 



80 - 
70 ■: 
60 z 
50 - 
I 40 H 
s 30 ■; 
20 ■; 
10 - 



*** 2-YEAR 
** 4-YEAR 

NJIT 



066 




0 l3 5 5^^45-4^50-5^5-5^60-6'i6S-6d70-7'l75-7^80-8'l85-8^ 



SCORE INTERVALS 
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NJ COLLEGE BASIC SKILLS PLACEMENT TEST 
CUMULATIVE CYCLE 
-TOTAL ENGLISH- 





SCORE INTERVALS 
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NJ COLLEGE BASIC SKILLS PLACEMENT TEST 
CUMULATIVE CYCLE 
-COMPUTATION- 




SCORE INTERVALS 

• 61 . 
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NJ COLLEGE BASIC SKILLS PLACEMENT TEST 
CUMULATIVE CYCLE 
-ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA- 



60 




SCORE INTERVALS 
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NJ COLLEGE BASIC SKILLS PLACEMENT TEST 
CUMULATIVE CYCLE 
-READING CQMPREHENSION- 



™ 2-YEAR 

HEAR 
RUTGERS 

NJIT 




l35-39 [ 40-44 l 45-49 1 50-54 l 55-59'60-f 

SCORE INTERVALS 
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NJ COLLEGE BASIC SKILLS PLACEMENT TEST 
CUMULATIVE CYCLE 
-SENTENCE STRUCTURE- 



IBS -i 



u 



i 

X 



75 - 



58 - 



25 - 



*** 2-YEAR 
m* 4-YEAR 

m RUTGER3 

©ee NJIT 




67 0 l 3 5_39l48-44 l 45-49 l 50-54 , 55-59 l 60-64 , 65-69 l 70-74 l 75-79 l 80-84 

SCORE INTERVALS 



fi8 



• i 



0 
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6 

^ 
j 

- 

i 



NJ COLLEGE BASIC SKILLS PLACEMENT TEST 
CUMULATIVE CYCLE 
-LOGICAL RELATIONSHIPS- 
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NJ COLLEGE BASIC SKILLS PLACEMENT TEST 
CUMULATIVE CYCLE 
-ESSAY- 
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NJ COLLEGE BASIC SKILLS PLACEMENT TEST 
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NJ COLLEGE BASIC SKILLS PLACEMENT TEST 
CUMULATIVE CYCLE 
-TOTAL ENGL1SH- 



*** 2 " YEAR 
m 4-YEAR 

m RUTGERS 
oee NJIT 




35-3^8-4^45-4^0-5^5-5^0-6^65-6^0-7^75-7*0-8*5-8^ 
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NJ COLLEGE BASIC SKILLS PLACEMENT TEST 
CUMULATIVE CYCLE 
^COMPUTATION- 
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NJ COLLEGE BASIC SKILLS PLACEMENT TEST 
CUMULATIVE CYCLE 
-ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA- 
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x»x 2-YEAR 

*** 4 " YEAR 

H# RUTGERS 

oee NJIT 




45-49 1 50-54 1 55-59 1 69-64 1 65-69 1 70-74 1 75-79 1 89-84 1 85-89 

SCORE INTERVALS 
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>/' Number of Students Admitted, Fall 1977 

Number of Students Tested, Fall 1978 



TWO-YEAR COLLEGE SECTOR 




UNION/UNION 
C.J. TECH 



Enrollment Data Fro, Fall, 1977, ItHGIS Reports 
2 356 Students Did Not Respond and Are Not Included 
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Number of Students Admitted, Fall 1977 
Number of Students Tested, Fall 1978 



STATE COLLEGES _ n- — ■ „ zzzr. — 


COLLEGE 


FULL-TIME 
ADMITS 


PART-TIME 
ADMITS 


TOTAL 
ADMITS 


FULL-TIME Z 
TESTED 


lUflT TTMC/ 

PART-TIME' 
TESTED 


1 1 lift I 

TESTED 


GLASSBORO 


1S.15 


70 


1615 


1423 


25 


1448 


JERSEY CITY 


887 


38" 


1274 


72t 


202 


92S 


KEAN 


1206 


503 


1509 


1631 


246 


1877 


MONTCLAIR 




457 


2472 


1716 


14 


1730 


RAMAPO 


1008 


791 


179" 


617 


77 


694 


STOCKTON 


895 


28 


923 


i040 


36 


1076 


TRhNTON 


1020 


107 


1127 


1300 


26 


1326 


MM, PATERSOX 


1 S55 


1352 


3207 


1625 


55 


1730 


10TALS 


10451 


3495 


13926 


10128 


681 


10809 



Enrollment Data From Fall, 1977. IIEGIS Reports 



2 31 Students Did Not Respond and Are Not Included 
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■lumber of Students Admitted, Fall 1977 
Number o : Students Tested, Fall 1978 
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RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


Pill I T IMF 

ADMITS 


PART-TIMi 1 
ADMITS 


TOTAL 
ADMITS 


FULL-TIME 2 
TESTED 


PART-TIME 2 
TESTED 


TOTAL 
TESTtD 


COLLEGE 


502 


16 


518 


559 


11 


572 


CAMDEN 
COOK 


564 


J 


565 


DUO 


5 


611 


DOUGLASS 


986 


4 


990 


00 C 


h 

V 


1002 


ENGINEERING 


561 




563 


571 


r 

b 


J 1 U 


LIVINGSTON 


908 


15 


923 


598 


7 




MASON GROSS 


6 


0 


6 


30 


0 


JU 


3 


930 


t(\ 
5v 


%0 


995 


20 


1016 


NCAS 

PHARMACY 


156 


0 


156 


139 


1 


140 




2200 


i: 


2212 


2023 


14 


2056 


RUTGERS COL. 
UNIVERSITY COL. 


Not Available 


NA 


NA 


106 


398 


526 


TOTAL.) 


6813 


SO 


6893 


6622 


467 


7136 



Enrollment Data From Fall, 1977 HEG IS Reports 
"47 Students Did Not Respond and Are Not Inch 
3 Includes Nursing 
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Number of Students Admitted, Pall 1977 
Number of Students Tested, Tall 1978 



N.I IT 


FULL-TIME 
ADMITS 


PART -TIME 
ADMITS 


TOTAL 
ADMITS 


I ULI.-TIME* 
TESTED 


PARI -TIME- j TOTAL 
TESTED | TESTED 




644 


8 


652 


t — - 

676 


12 j 



Enrol line.:! h:it:i I rorn f ;i 1 1 , \\C7 HEMS Reports 
"12 Stu»li-nt> hid \\»t Ui *.ponJ ;ind Arc \ut Inrluded 
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PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS TESTED IN AIL SECTORS, FALL 1978 







SECTORS 


TOTAL ADMITS 1 


% FULL-TIME TESTED 


% PART-TIME TESTED 


% TESTED 


TWO-YEAR 


35,516 




29 


66 


STATE COLLEGES 


1 ',926 


97 


1Q 


78 


NJIT 


652 


100 


100 


100 


R'TGERS UNIVERSITY" 


6,893 


97 


100 


100 


TOTALS 


56,987 


96 


29 


74 



From Fall, 1977, HEGIS Reports 

University College Enrollment Data For 
Freshmen Not Available 



